Exiled on Main Street 


In San Rafael, the Merchants of Greed Give the Bum’s ona to the Poor 


The patrons of St. Vincent’s are under attack by area businesses. 


by Bob King 


he San Rafael City Council 
voted unanimously on October 8 
to move ahead with a redevelop- 
ment project that would force St. 
Vincent’s Dining Hall out of its down- 
town location, and give the bum’s rush to 
its homeless patrons, who have been tar- 


Dozens Arrested at Presidio Protest 
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“If there are houses without people over here and 
people without houses over there, we should be 
putting the people in the houses instead of tearing 
— Rabbi Alan Lew, Beth Sholom Synagogue 


them down.” 


- by Terry Messman 


n a spirited act of resistance to the 
ongoing demolition of 466 housing 
' units at the Presidio, 35 members of 
.4%..Religious Witness with Homeless 
People were arrested on October 13 after. 
taking over a vacant home on the closed 
army base’s Wherry Housing complex. 
Clergy and religious activists who 
were arrested for committing civil-disobe- 
dience said they were acting on behalf of 
more than 1,200 individuals and 205 
organizations who have endorsed the res- 
olution to “Preserve Vacant Presidio 
Housing” sponsored by Religious 
Witness with Homeless People. 
-Following a Prayer Service for 
Sanctuary at Beth Sholom Synagogue, 
religious protesters marched in a one-mile 
procession to the Presidio’s Wherry 
Housing complex, which is slated for 
demolition by the National Park Service. 
As police followed them, protesters 
slammed open the locked door of a vacant 
house, and about 150 members of Bay 
Area faith communities entered the beau- 
tifully preserved home to declare it a 
sanctuary for people who are homeless on 
the streets of San Francisco. Touring the 
two-story, family-style home, the assem- 
bly found attractive hardwood floors, 


geted for removal by area businesses. 
After several months of mediation 
between the City of San Rafael and the 
dining hall, it became clear that St. 
Vincent’s would not accept a use permit 
required by the City that would severely 
cripple its ability to operate; nor would it 
accept a new location that would expel it 


comfortable bedrooms, 
kitchen and bathrooms, 
and a back porch with 
an eye-opening view of 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Gathering in the liv- 
ing room, the congrega- 
tion prayed for the home 
to be declared a sanctu- 
ary, and renewed their 
dedication to fight what 
they called “the unjust 
and senselessly wasteful destruction” of 
466 units of housing. 

The U.S. Park police responded to 
their prayers for sanctuary by arresting 
and handcuffing ministers, rabbis, nuns, 
priests and religious activists and charg- 
ing them with two federal misdemeanors 
— “demonstrating without a permit” and 
“entering a closed area.” The 35 arrested 
have announced that they will plead not 
guilty to all charges and argue in federal 
court that their actions were necessary to 
alleviate the greater harm caused by the 
demolition of Wherry Housing and the 
suffering and deaths of homeless people. 

The past month has brought an out- 
pouring of support for the effort to pre- 
serve Wherry Housing from labor unions, 


See Presidio Protest page eleven 
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from its downtown location on B 
Street. 


the perception by the City that the 
sagging downtown economy is 
connected to the presence of St. 
Vincent’s Dining Hall and the 
poor people who eat there. 

That there is a connection is 
true without question. In their zeal 
for monetary gain, the merchants 
see the victims of the economic 
system as the threat to future prof- 
its. In the eyes of the downtown 
merchants and the city council, the 
excessive land speculation and 
profit taking of the last 30 years 
take precedence over the rights of 
the poor to shelter or food. 

In a strange twist of logic, the 
people with all the power and 
money seem threatened by those 
who have none. 

The voice of greed echoes in 
the political stance of the City towards St. 
Vincent’s. Fed by Vice Mayor Paul 
Cohen’s pledge to rid the downtown of 
“undesirables”, the City Council has 
moved to condemn St. Vincent’s and the 


poor and hungry people who seek help 
there. But who are the real undesirables? 


Protesters leave Beth Sholom Synagogue to march on the Presidio. 


New Study of Presidio Housing 
Contradicts Pelosi's Charges | 


espite her purported liberal 

views on other issues, Rep. 

F Nancy Pelosi (D-S.F.) has 
proven herself an ardent foe of the 
attempt to house homeless people at the 
| Presidio. Rather than work to save hun- 
dreds of literally irreplaceable housing 
units while her city undergoes a wrench- 
ing housing crisis, Pelosi champions the 
demolition of Wherry Housing on the 
grounds that a meadow is more valuable. 
Pelosi, the architect of the Presidio 
Trust which now has passed both houses 
of Congress, has become a leading pro- 
ponent of the destruction of this housing 


At the heart of the dispute is” 


Are they the merchants of greed or the 
victims of that greed? 

“The hand that signed the treaty 

bred a fever 

And famine grew and locusts came. 
Great is the hand that holds dominion 
over man by a scribbled name.” 

These lines by the poet Dylan Thomas 
capture the disastrous action taken by the 
City Council to exile the poor by driving 
St. Vincent’s out of the downtown area. 

How has the City of San Rafael forced 
its will upon its perceived undesirables? 
How long is the litany of repression in the 
golden hills of Marin? Let us count the 
ways, Vice Mayor Cohen, and ask our- 
selves, when is enough persecution 
enough? In the past months, the City of. 
San Rafael has: 

Hired downtown beat cops to harass 
people who look homeless by demanding 
their I.D.s, asking them why they are in 
San Rafael and why they don’t go to more 
poverty-stricken areas like Oakland and 
San Francisco; 

¢ Conducted police sweeps downtown, 
giving out citations to homeless people 
for sleeping out in “open spaces”; 

# Had vehicles of homeless people 
towed and ticketed for simple infractions; 


See Exiled in San Rafael page nine 
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— an unbending advocate of the wreck- 
ing ball. She has echoed the National 
Park Service’s arguments that Presidio 
units are in poor condition, with lead and 
asbestos problems and bad foundations. 
In response to 1,200 postcards sent to her 
by members of Religious Witness with 
Homeless People urging the preservation 
of Wherry Housing, Pelosi repeated her 
claim that the housing is “deteriorating.” 
The 466 Wherry Housing units slated 
for demolition are eminently habitable 
dwellings with breathtaking vistas of the 
Pacific Ocean — ideal sites for homeless 
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See Presidio Housing Study page eleven 
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Counties Start Pulling Out of East Bay Hospital 


“Ed Walker told me he was 
concerned about the legality of 
a public entity like our Mental 
Health Board interfering with a 
private business’s right to make 
a profit,” Brizzolara said. 

“I said, ‘What about the 
legality of people dying there?’” 


by Terry Messman 


cting in response to revelations 

about violations of the rights 

of low-income psychiatric 

clients, several counties have 
quietly begun cutting down on their refer- 
rals to East Bay Hospital because of their 
concerns about the quality of patient care, 
and are considering ending all referrals to 
the psychiatric facility in Richmond. 

Alameda and Santa Clara Counties, the 
two counties which consistently have sent 
the largest number of patients to'East Bay 
Hospital in the past, have cut their refer- 
rals down to a trickle and are reported by 
reliable sources to be in the process of 
phasing out referrals entirely. Alameda 
and Santa Clara account for the majority 
of East Bay’s client population, so actions 
by these counties will have a severe 
impact on the hospital’s caseload. 
-Hospital sources also report that 
Merrithew Memorial Hospital in Martinez 
has virtually stopped sending Contra 
Costa County patients to East Bay. 

As a result, the patient population at 
East Bay has lowered drastically over the 
past two months. The census has dropped 
precipitously from a daily average of 


- East Bay Hospital is under fire for patients’ rights violations. 


more than 75 psychiatric patients a few 
months ago, to an average of 30 patients 
per day in late October. Another indicator 
of how counties are reducing involuntary 
referrals is that, in the last week of 
October, there were no legal hearings held 
at East Bay for patients on involuntary 
holds. In-the recent past, patients’ rights 
advocates would routinely represent 
between 10-25 patients per day at these 
hearings (called Gallinot hearings), which 
are required by state law if a hospital 
wants to place a patient on a 14-day hold. 


SANTA CLARA QUIETLY WITHDRAWS 
Santa Clara County reportedly has 
completed an investigation into patient- 
care issues at East Bay, and has concluded 
that it must now develop its own in-coun- 
ty psychiatric beds in order to end future 
reliance on the troubled private hospital in 
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Richmond. Referrals to East Bay from 
Santa Clara already have been greatly 
reduced, and the development of in-coun- 
ty beds in the near future will enable the 
county to bypass the use of East Bay 
entirely. A source in the Office of 
Patients’ Rights said that Santa Clara 
County is committed to ending referrals to 
East Bay, but without making a public 
statement because of concerns about 
being sued for harming the “private busi- 
ness practices” of the hospital, a concern 
that is reportedly shared by officials in 
Alameda and Marin Counties. 

In a letter sent to Supervisors Keith 
Carson and Wilma Chan on September 25, 
the Alameda County Mental Health Board 
Officially acted to “request that the Board 
of Supervisors stop referrals to East Bay 
Hospital,” with the exception of those who 


“specifically request hospitalization at East . 


Bay.” The letter, signed by Mental Health 
Board Chair Alane Friedrich, also recom- 
mended that additional psychiatric beds be 
developed within the county to end any 
further need for East Bay referrals. 

The letter explained that, “In the end, 
our decision was made in the best interest 
of mental health service users. Two years 
ago, the Mental Health Board expressed 
concern that patients were not treated with 
‘courtesy, dignity and respect’ at East Bay 
Hospital. In conscience, after reviewing 
all the reports and listening to testimony 
at the Health Committee’s Hearing on 
East Bay Hospital, the Board felt this 
action was necessary.” 

It is now up to the Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors to decide whether to 
follow their mental health board’s recom- 
mendations. Wilson Riles, Jr., regional 
executive director of the American 
Friends Service Committee, was informed 
by a very reliable, highly placed county 
official that Alameda County already has 
reduced its referrals to East Bay and 
would likely act to quietly end all referrals 
in the near future. The source explained 
that county officials are concerned about a 
possible lawsuit on the grounds of harm- 


ing a private business if they publicly. 


denounce practices at East Bay. 
MARIN MENTAL HEALTH CLIENTS 

ORGANIZE AGAINST EAST BAY 

In Marin County, a group of mental 
health clients and advocates were success- 
ful in persuading the Mental Health Board 
to vote unanimously on October 23 in 
favor of ending all referrals to East Bay. 

See East Bay Hospital page eleven 


San Jose Tears Apart Housing, Hotels — and Lives 


Why does the City of San 
Jose continue to destroy rather 
than build truly affordable 
housing? Why will some people 
have to die waiting for their 
dream of being housed one day 
to come true? 


by Scott Wagers 


Wf n a devastating turn of events for 10 
© low-income families living in the 
& Guadalupe Neighborhood of San Jose, 
a superior court judge ruled that Caltrans 
should not have to pay relocation costs for 
those living in the path of the Highway 87 
expansion. Further, the ruling expedites the 
demolition of 79 housing units that have 
been spared for the last several months. 
Just one month ago, Judge Patrick 
Leahy ruled that the tenants’ case warrant- 
ed a trial, and ordered that they be 
allowed to stay in the Caltrans housing 


because they were at imminent risk of. 


becoming homeless. But at the trial which 
began last week, Judge Leahy ruled for 
Caltrans and against the families, handing 
them over to the fate of potential home- 
lessness that he himself had warned was a 
likely outcome of Caltrans’ eviction. 

The 10 families, some of whom were 
paying as little as $300 per month in rent, 
are devastated and justifiably worried 
about joining the ranks of Silicon Valley’s 
rapidly-growing homeless population. 

“Where are we going to find housing 
that is truly affordable around here?” asked 
one frightened resident after the verdict. 
Other residents sat in disbelief, wondering 
what the next few weeks would bring. The 
Guadalupe Parkway Neighborhood is 
another casualty in San Jose’s war against 
the poor which has claimed too many vic- 
tims in this “showcase city”. 

On a related front, members of a 


Blossom Hill apartment complex 
face a similar dilemma: greedy land- 
lords who want their tenants out in 
order to build higher-income hous- 
ing. This scenario is taking place 
throughout Santa Clara County and 
the Bay Area. As another winter fast 
approaches, more people are among 
the ranks of the homeless than ever 
before throughout the Bay Area, and 
more people sit on the economic 
margins, hovering perilously above 
the abyss of homelessness. 

Even upper middle-income resi- 
dents of San Jose are having a hard 
time finding housing with the city’s 
0.5% vacancy rate — the lowest 
vacancy rate in the entire nation. 
Local politicians either ignore the 
problem or profess that they have no 
solutions to the complexity of 
homelessness. Yet no Bay Area city 
has made a concerted and realistic 
effort to build truly affordable housing. 

San Jose is a case in point. The grow- 
ing number of homeless people in San 
Jose can best be explained as the product 
of three structural factors: 

1. Local governmental housing policies 
favor economic redevelopment over hous- 
ing needs and, in turn, seek to displace the 
poor from the city. 

2. The changing face of San Jose’s 
economic composition is engendering 
corporate development and fostering the 
need for moderate-to-high-income hous- 
ing and the exclusion of decent low- 
income housing. 

3. Macro-level changes in the economy 
target the poor while offering attractive 
loopholes for the wealthy. This phenome- 
non has created the greatest income dis- 
parities between the rich and the poor that 
any industrialized country has ever known.. 

In San Jose and throughout the Bay 
Area, the tragedy of poverty amid plenty 


San Jose housing acti 


is obvious and shameful — especially 
when the housing exists, but the political 
will to utilize it for the poor does not. The 
120-room Montgomery Hotel in down- 
town San Jose once housed low-income 
people, yet today sits vacant. City leaders 
have told the Community Homeless 
Alliance (CHA) that the hotel will be 
demolished. But they never tell us why. 

Why does the City of San Jose contin- 
ue to destroy rather than build truly 
affordable housing? Why will some peo- 
ple have to die waiting for their dream of 
being housed one day to come true? How 
many more sisters and brothers will fall 
victim to homelessness this year due to 
lack of affordable housing? Why are there 
more homeless people today in America 
and in San Jose then ever before? Why are 
families with children and working people 
becoming homeless at an alarming rate? 

These are tough questions to which 
politicians and so-called community lead- 
ers have no answers. 


vists gather in a prayer circle for justice. 


sort 


To keep these issues before the public, 
the CHA held a prayer service on October 
29 to comfort those who are fighting to 
survive on the streets. As rain pounded on 
the roof, homeless people — including 
homeless families — shared their horror 
stories during the service. 


The prayer service was the first action . 


in an ambitious, winter-long campaign 
which seeks to rattle the conscience of the 
city and target concrete housing conces- 
sions. Week after week, CHA members 
will participate in nonviolent marches, 
pickets, sit-ins, pray-ins and sleep-outs. 
We have found over the years that only 
persistent, constructive, “creative tension” 
can bring about meaningful change. 

CHA believes that the moment is right 
for action in San Jose. To do nothing in 
the face of this crisis is to be complicit 
with a spiritually bankrupt System that is 
producing homelessness at a deadly rate. 
We refuse to sit on the sidelines while our 


people languish. 
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To Give Is Human, to Beg Is a Crime 


In Santa Cruz, a self-styled progressive mayor launches a holy crusade against panhandlers, not poverty 


by Becky Johnson 


veryone has seen them. 
Sometimes they have a sign. 
Sometimes a cup. Sometimes 
they just ask outright, “Got any 
spare change?” They are beggars or pan- 
handlers. And everyone agrees, there are 
more of them now than there used to be. 
Sometimes they are frightening. There 
are stories of individual panhandlers being 
too aggressive or rude. Or of people being 
followed by them when “no” was not 
good enough. It certainly seems timely to 
“do something about the problem of pan- 
handlers” in Santa Cruz, especially since 
the downtown businesses have convinced 
an avowedly progressive mayor that pan- 
handling is the problem, not poverty. 
Santa Cruz Mayor Mike Rotkin held a 
press conference on October | to discuss 
his proposals to combat panhandling. He 
urged residents and visitors alike to 
refrain from giving money to beggars in 
the street, much as people are told not to 
feed a stray cat to discourage it from 
hanging about. “Instead, donate to chari- 


ties which provide services to the home-. 


less,” stated Rotkin, who is up for re-elec- 
tion this November. “Most well-intended 
handouts go to cigarettes, alcohol or 
drugs...” he charged. Rotkin reasoned 
that there are so many food programs in 
Santa Cruz, only a complete idiot could 
be hungry here. Insult to injury. — 

Articles that uncritically supported 
Rotkin’s anti-panhandling position 


appeared in The San Jose Mercury News, 


The Santa Cruz Sentinel, The Metro and 
the City on a Hill Press. 

The fact is, there is a 12.7% unemploy- 
ment rate in Santa Cruz County, consider- 
ably higher than the state average. There 
are 500 - 1500 homeless people in the 
City of Santa Cruz alone. Massive cut- 
backs in social programs such as AFDC, 
SSI, and General Assistance combined 
with low wages for the few jobs that do 
exist, and the spiraling cost of housing, 
have pressed poor and homeless people 
between a rock and a hard place. 

While many food programs do exist, 
such as meals at St. Francis, the Free 
Meal at the Homeless Community 
Resource Center, Food Not Bombs and 
Feed The People, all of these programs 
are faced with cutbacks in both public and 


How Should a Humane Society 
Respond to Panhandlers? 


“When a poor man asks you for aid, do not use his faults as an excuse 
for not helping him. For then God will look for your offenses, 
and is sure to find many of them.” — Rabbi Shinelke 


by the Los Angeles Coalition to End 
Homelessness 


any people do not like panhan- 
dling. While we acknowledge 
that panhandling makes people 


fear for their safety and businesses fear for 
their sales, the reality is that the anti-pan- 
handling campaigns by local communities 
serve only to push homeless and other 


poor-people from one community to the 


next and do nothing to address the under- 
lying reasons why people are homeless. 

The following are a set of principles 
that we hope will guide communities in 
their debate on this issue. 

1. We cannot support the Big Lie as it 
manifests itself in the “Say No to 
Panhandling” Campaigns. 


2. What about referral cards to give to 
homeless people? 


private donations, at the same time they 
are experiencing greater demands. There 
are more hungry people on the streets and 
in some of the homes in Santa Cruz. 

Many downtown merchants have com- 
plained that panhandlers are driving away 
paying customers. Mayor Rotkin legit- 
imizes their complaints in spite of a 40% 
increase in sales on Pacific Avenue, the 
main downtown shopping area, in the last 
year alone! For retail sales and restau- 
rants, the past two years have been the 
best years since the 1989 earthquake. If 
panhandling is cutting into business, it 
would be hard to document. 

Alternate means to earn money for 
street people have been severely curtailed. 


‘Many make small macramé or bead work 


for sale on the sidewalk. But police have 
prevented these small sales as “peddling 
without a permit”. When law-abiding street 
peddlers went to City Hall to obtain such a 
permit, they were told no such permit 
exists. When asked why this is so, Mayor 
Rotkin cited the high costs merchants pay 
for their store space. “It’s not fair to the 
store owners,” he said, completely disre- 
garding the consequences to the street peo- 
ple who must panhandle to live. 

We, as a society, don’t seem to be con- 
cerned if housed people have money. If 


they spend it frivolously on Golf Digest or. 


martinis, it causes no public comment. 
Homeless people have the same needs as 
housed people do. They need clothing, 


No. Homeless people generally know 
where the services are already. The issue 
is not their location but money for phone 
calls and transportation; and the larger 
issue that the services are overwhelmed. 
In every major city in California, home- 
less people far outnumber the available 
shelter beds, and drug treatment beds and 
mental health programs: 


3. Rather than give money to panhan- - 


dlers, should we give to agencies instead, 
as some businesses suggest? 

No. It dehumanizes the interaction 
between people to hand someone who is 
hungry a pledge card to an agency. In 
addition, social services agencies report 
seeing no increases in donations. — 

Finally, it takes away your choice! 
Businesses don’t believe that you can 
make your own decision whether or not to 
help someone. Follow your heart — give 


Many religions 


alms. Buddha and 
Frances of Assisi 


by asking for alms. 


the giving of alms is 


‘lars of Islam. | 
Art by Osha Neumann 


shoes, blankets, sleeping bags, band-aids, 
medicine, lip balm, sunscreen, toilet 
paper, toothpicks, tampons, dental floss, 
bunion pads, tweezers, antiseptic, mouth- 
wash, shampoo, deodorant, vitamins, as 
well as food, just to name a few items. 
The idea that homeless people “only 
spend money on alcohol and drugs” is not 
only false, but abusive. And coming from 
the authority of a mayor of a major U.S. 
city, it could have far reaching conse- 
quences, all of them bad for the homeless. 
A merchant may fear loss of business — 
even in Santa Cruz, with its 40% increase in 
downtown retail sales. But how can that 
imagined fear be balanced against the 
homeless person’s very real crisis state? 
One is only a potential and the other a grim 
reality. How can they be equated? One 
exists here and now; the other involves 
vague apprehensions about the future. 
Aggressive, abusive panhandling, such 
as making threats, following a person, or 
raising one’s voice can be a frightening 
experience. In most cases, the panhandler 
is so hungry or desperate, normal polite 
relationships have broken down. And if 
there are increased incidents of aggressive 
panhandling, the most likely reason is 
increased desperation caused by cuts in 
social safety nets, police harassment, 
unemployment, lack of affordable hous- 
ing, and yes, lack of food. 
A hungry person is a desperate person. 
This resultant want is the direct responsibil- 
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i) WEY BUDDY, COULD You 


A LAND FOR GRAZING 
AND LOGGING ?,,, J 
SWEAR ILL PAY You 
BACK. 


if you can. If you 
don’t want to give 
money, give a 
friendly response. 

The sole bene- 
ficiaries of such 
campaigns are the 
businesses who 
“charitably” push 
homeless people 
from one commu- 
nity to the next. 
This is short- 
sighted since the 


Sidewalk Bubblegum 


‘real reason that 


businesses are hurting is due to a failing 
economy and not aggressive panhandling. 


-4, We support people’s legal right to 
ask for money and a person’s right to 
refuse to give if they so choose. We do 
not, nor should we, differentiate between 


support the giving of 


Giving to the poor is 
a strong tradition in 
the Jewish faith and 


the third of seven pil- 


ity of Adult Protective Services not 
doing the job they were mandated to 
do, gaping holes in county support ser- 
vices, lack of federal and state support 
for the indigent, and in Santa Cruz, the 
failure of the City Council and of the 
Citizens Committee for the Homeless 


supported themselves to anticipate and meet the needs of 


their constituency. 

Veiled in Rotkin’s plea for dona- 
tions to homeless services is the unspo- 
ken fact that private donations have 
dropped off dramatically for those ser- 
vices to which Mayor Mike is seeking 
homeless spare change be redirected. 
He has blamed the 233-day-long City 
Hall Sleepers’ Protest for the lack of 
donations. He has blamed “self-styled 
homeless activists”. Perhaps he is to 
blame himself. 

In defending the horrendous 
Sleeping Ban, Rotkin stated that, 
“The City of Santa Cruz gives $8.1 mil- 
lion in combined public and private fund- 
ing for the homeless.” Yet protesters con- 
tinually raised the issue of lack of legal 
sleeping spaces (much less shelter spaces) 
in Santa Cruz — 95% of the homeless 
must illegally sleep in the bushes, in their 
cars and under bridges. Homeless advo- 
cates charged that homeless programs are 
little more than fund magnets for middle- 
class salaried positions, buildings, and 
office supplies with little of the funding 
actually reaching the persons for which 
they were intended, i.e. The HOMELESS. 

On October 22, 1996, Rotkin’s council 
funded $600,000 for a 40-person program 
which may open in nine months, and not a 
penny for the existing homeless. You don’t 
have to be a rocket scientist to wonder if 
our $8.1 million is being spent properly 
when we only have shelter spaces for 5% 
of our homeless residents. Perhaps this fact 
is causing the drop in private donations. 

Many religions support the giving of 
alms. Buddha and Frances of Assisi sup- 


ported themselves by asking for alms. 


Giving to the poor is a strong tradition in 
the Jewish faith and the giving of alms is 
the third of seven pillars of Islam. 

Giving money to a poor person can be 
a rewarding experience for a very small 
price. Please use your heart as well as 
your head in making this judgment. And 
if you don’t give any money, a kind word 
goes a long way. 
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a homeless person asking for change from 
a Girl Scout asking for change. 

5. No one has the right to engage in 
threatening, abusive or violent behavior. 
Such behavior is already illegal under 
existing law. 


See Principles on Panhandling page ten 


“An individual cannot sur- 
vive on GA — it is a county- 
wide spare-change program 
that offers no hope.” 


By Tanya L. Brown 


ue to Alameda County’s drastic 

welfare cuts, many low-income 

families and individuals are not 
looking forward to the New Year. In 
January, 1997, an individual in Alameda 
County will only be allowed General 
Assistance (GA) for three months at the 
rate of $220 per month. In that three- 
month period, a person must find stable 
employment or job training. 

The average person on GA has some 
degree of education. Some have a 
Bachelor’s or a Master’s degree; many 
have long backgrounds of employment 
prior to needing GA. Contrary to what the 
media has portrayed, not all individuals 
on GA are minorities, stupid, lazy and 
unskilled. Poverty carries no racial, gen- 
der or sexual discriminations. 

In the job market today, the employer 
has so many options. Since technology is 
changing every day and job security is 
scarce, this leaves every employed worker 
vulnerable to becoming homeless. 

The employees who administer the GA 
program are feeling the pressure. Since 
the Alameda County Board of Supervisors 
decided to cut the funds, the welfare staff 
has been cut in half, according to a GA 
caseworker who explained that the case- 
load for each worker has doubled recent- 
. ly. GA caseworkers are several months 
behind in completing applications, and 
this backlog creates long delays for appli- 
cants, lost paperwork, etc. Mr. Self, a GA 
case worker, says that if. an individual 
applies today, realistically that person will 
not receive General Assistance until 90 
days later — if the individual even quali- 
fies and can make it through the long 
maze of bureaucratic paperwork. 

Yes folks, the belts are tightening — 
you can be down to your last dollar and 


program for people receiving GA. 


still not qualify for GA. Case workers are 


cutting people off GA without any notifi- 


cation. Cynthia, a GA recipient, originally 
filed for emergency GA and food stamps 
in September. She was first denied, then 
told to reapply. The GA office misplaced 
her application for three weeks. These 
delays are all too common. 

I asked several people who receive GA 
what their feelings are about the Welfare 
Reform ‘Act. Theresa said, “Due to the 
passing of the Welfare Reform Act, it has 
afflicted many people receiving General 
Assistance. I am currently enrolled in the 
HOWWESS Program (a job-training pro- 
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Job Loss and Welfare Cuts Are A Double Whammy 


The Effects of Alameda County’s Welfare Reform on the Hidden Community of the Poor 


Stephanie Tolliver runs an employment training 
Lydia Gans photo 


gram for GA recipients) 
and it is mandatory for 
me to participate in GA. 
Without GA, my living 
and job training are in 
jeopardy. GA recently 
lost my landlord state- 
ment; I had to turn in a 
new one by taking off a 
day in my job training 
program.” 


very demeaning!” 
According to Ed, GA 
would be an even worse 
program “if it wasn’t for 
the Jobs Consortium and 
other Berkeley resources. 
The Jobs Consortium has 
benefited me by estab- 
lishing valuable work- 
shops, counseling, 
phones and the participa- 
tion in job club.” Ed 
applied for GA because 
his workman’s compen- 
sation stopped. He has 
worked for over 20 
years, and just received 
full-time employment as 
a electrician. — 


from GA for six months 
for not attending a meet- 
ing because she was in 
an on-the-job training program. Estella 
was an office manager, and her supervisor 
could not let her go to the meeting 
because she was she the only one avail- 
able to cover the office. 

But the action in the General Assistance 
office is not all negative. The General 
Assistance Employment Services created 
the HOWWESS program — Homeless 
One Stop Welfare To Work Employment 
Support System. It is a collaboration 
between GAS, the Jobs Consortium, 
Alameda County General Services Agency 
and other nonprofit community-based 
organizations. HOWWESS operates in 


oe SRE 


#. 


Ed H. said, “GA ‘is 


Estella got cut off. 


conjunction with CHAS, an umbrella orga- 
nization of various shelters in Alameda 
County; CHAS works to locate housing for 
HOWWESS participants. 

‘The HOWWESS program is offered to 
GA recipients who are homeless. 
Referrals may be given two ways: through 
the Jobs Consortium or the GA office. 

HOWWESS was started in May, 1996, 
and is currently in its first program cycle. It 
has been instituted for three years, but may 
face funding cutbacks as the County slash- 
es its GA budget. The program consists of 
placing individuals with mentors for six to 
nine months at various job sites in nonprof- 
it agencies and the General Services 
Agency. Clients are placed according to 
previous job skills and current job goals. 

Stephanie Tolliver, the Assistant 
Director for the Jobs Consortium, says 
that “the HOWWESS program is very 
innovative and challenging for the partici- 
pants and mentors. The program is very 
comprehensive and a benefit to the home- 
less community. We are avidly seeking 
private industries and corporations to 
become a training site.” 

Dennis, a HOWWESS participant, 
said, “HOWWESS is the best alternative 
to homelessness. It allows people to 
empower themselves and earn experience. 
An individual cannot survive on GA — it 
is a countywide spare-change program 
that offers no hope.” GA benefits are so 
miserly and restrictive that the GA pro- 
gram cannot be considered a: government 
effort to help people. 

HOWWESS may become another vic- 
tim of Alameda County’s cruel GA cuts 
— it will likely be cut in the first cycle as 


part of the broader reductions in GA. 


According to Newt Gingrich, private 
charities should be responsible for the 
poor, and not the government. My ques- 
tion to Mr. Gingrich is: why do you think 
Americans pay taxes? Part of the tax 
monies are for the poor, not to keep lining 
the pockets of politicians! 

I urge all Americans to help the poor. It 
might be you at the quarter meal next week. 
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Ministry to the Poor Hangs on ‘a Wing and a Prayer’ 


by George Franklin 


n innovative program combin- 

ing transitional housing and a 

free-clothing ministry operated 

by formerly homeless individ- 
uals is being run “on a wing and a prayer” 
by the interfaith Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless. 

Residents in a transitional house on 
Haste Street in south Berkeley volunteer 
five hours a week in one of the East Bay’s 
largest free clothing programs. According 
to Sally Hindman, staff for the 
Chaplaincy, “The operation runs itself. 
While people are moving into permanent 
housing, they also help run a collective 
ministry that serves 8000 people a year.” 

‘The clothing program, located at 


Trinity Methodist Church on Dana Street 
near Channing in Berkeley, is open from 


10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
The clothing bank is also a clearing- 


For Taneesha 
by Dennis Rivers 


and I’m still in shock 


I don’t exactly know what I expected 

but the gap between the rich and the poor 
caught me by surprise 

it cuts through the heart the city 

like some kind of earthquake fault 


some kind of socio-economic- 


| struggling to salvage some pride 
as they beg for their next meal 


For the Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy to the Homeless, mini 


Be ae et es 


Young campers from the Albany YMCA smile proudly after making a special cloth- 
ing donation to the Chaplaincy’s work with homeless people. 


house and resource center for homeless 
people in the East Bay, said Dennis 
Kelliher, a resident of the Haste Street 
house. “We do a lot of referrals for things 
like Quarter Meal, showers, and to the 
Multi Agency Service Center for housing. 
It’s one of the touchstones in the rounds 
that homeless people make.” 

Kelliher said the clothing program also 
supplies people with personal items like 
soap, razors and vitamins. About 25 peo- 
ple a day visit the clothing bank. “Some 
are one-time emergency cases, some 
repeat,” Kelliher said. People can get two 
changes of clothes at each visit. More 
than 1000 local residents donate to the 
clothing bank each year. 

Berkeley resident Tanya Brown has 


- volunteered at the clothing program since 


May. Projects like the transitional housing 
and clothing bank will be needed more 
than ever with recent cuts in welfare pro- 
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tion is going to be increasing. 
Housing is a scarce commodity. 
It’s really sad.” 

The response of the commu- 
nity to the Chaplaincy’s min- 
istry has been good, Brown said. 
The new occupants of a former 
downtown clothing store recent- 
ly donated clothes racks, and the 
clothes bank has_ been 
redesigned. “We’re also solicit- 
ing stores like Ross and Macy’s 
for donations,” she said. 

The greatest needs are for 
men’s clothes and shoes, espe- 
cially business suits and shoes. 
Sleeping bags and packs are 
also in short supply; and hair 
care pfoducts, toothbrushes and 
sanitary supplies are needed. 


HELPING PEOPLE STAY OFF 
THE STREETS 
The Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless has 
been involved in transitional housing for 
nine years. For a number of years the pro- 
gram was located on 60th Street in north 
Oakland. But, according to Hindman, “We 
wanted to get a house closer to existing 


services” in south Berkeley. The house is 


operated in a partnership with the 
Northern California Land Trust. It was 
renovated in 1994, and opened for occu- 
pancy in January, 1995. 

Eight people live in the Haste Street 
community, including a house manager, 
who is also part of the Chaplaincy staff. 
People may live in the house for up to 18 
months, although there tends to be a faster 
turnaround as people get jobs and get their 
lives on firmer footing. The program 
includes a counselor who works with resi- 


dents in a supportive role, assisting people 


in finding resources toward their individ- 
ual goals and empowerment. 
According to Hindman, there are fewer 


stry means housing, clothing and justice 


than 90 total units of transitional housing 
in the Berkeley-Oakland area, “so at any 
moment, the number of people seeking 
housing far exceeds our ability to provide 
it. It’s frightening, given that there is a 
very low turnover of space.” 

The Chaplaincy’s program plays a key 
role in the existing continuum of care. 
“People in shelters need someplace to move 
to,” Hindman said. “Even if a person gets on 
General Assistance in order to work towards 
pulling themselves back up, it’s only $221 a 
month. Where are they going to live?” 

Another program called Shelter Plus 
Care is operated by HUD money funneled 
through the City of Berkeley that provides 
rent subsidies for some individuals. “But 
the ability of the government to meet 
needs is overall very slim,” Hindman said. 

Given the huge demand, the 
Chaplaincy’s transitional housing program 
does not keep a waiting list. People get into 
the program by being referred from shelters 
when a vacancy does occur. Once into the 
program, they pay $100 per month or one- 
third of their income, whichever is greater. 
“The reasons people become homeless are 
varied and complex, ranging from addiction 
to job issues to mental health,’ Hindman 
said. “Haste Street is geared toward people 
who are motivated to set goals, to change 
their situation and remain off the streets.” 

Financing for the house is challenging. 
“We keep the house open on a wing and 
prayer. We really need support. The City of 
Berkeley provides no funding for the pro- 
gram.” Community support for the housing 
and clothing programs are urgently needed, 
Hindman said, “to continue to make these 
two key services available.” 


The Berkeley Ecumenical Chaplaincy to 
the Homeless is an interfaith community 
with 17 member congregations. To support 
the clothing ministry or transitional house, 
call (510) 548-0551. Send donations to: 
2345 Channing Way, Berkeley, CA 94704. 


| beg you, for all of us 


I’ve been living in Berkeley for six months now 


some kind of earthquake has already hit Berkeley 


whatever-you-want-to-call-it earthquake 
and the sidewalks are full of the walking wounded 


grams, she said. “The homeless popula- 


I’ve heard all the arguments 
send them to a shelter 
make’em get a job 

if you help them they won’t try 

the market economy blah-blah-blah 

I have a degree in business from UCLA 

and I know economic bullshit when I hear it 


the only problem these people have 

is that they could not figure out 

how to sell the Pentagon five-thousand-dollar toilet seats 
or B-2 bombers that we don’t need any more 

if we ever did 


the economy is'a rigged card game 
in which the race of the winners 

has been decided in advance 

and I... am a middle-class white guy 
who has seen the truth 

in the face of a child 

on the street 

waiting for food 


as I hold the two-year-old in my lap for a moment 

and she shows me her coloring book 

and I look into her beautiful little African-American face 
I know... we could do better than this 

this is not the America I signed up for 


you may tell me that it’s not our problem 
you may tell me that you don’t care 

but I have to tell you that I don’t believe you 
I think you care more than you know 

and you just don’t know what to do about it 
pass the beer 

or if you’re in therapy 

pass the prozac 


I had a lucid dream when I was seven 

a dragon chased me down a spiral stairway 
when he had me cornered I told him off 

I know this is a dream, I said, 

and if you come one step closer I will wake up 
and it will be all over for you 


I’ve been at it ever since 
trying to outwit the dragons 
only they’ve gotten bigger... and smarter 


!!! I know how to solve the problem!!! 
just stop feeling anything 

then the problem’s gone, right? 

I can see it now 

right next to the liposuction ads 
have your heart removed ° 

simple office procedure 

insurance reimbursement available 
no more pesky feelings 

of sorrow and remorse 

at being stuck in a game 

where they get no dinner 

and you get turned 

into a piece of wood 


I feel myself turning into a piece of wood 

as I walk past the families begging for food 

the cars whiz by, windows rolled up tight 

I think, Jesus!, show me the way 

out of this labyrinth of greed and sorrow 

and suddenly I am seized by a vision of Chinese food 
I walk up to a family of three 

standing in front of the bank 

and I SPEAK THE FORBIDDEN WORDS 

AND I FEEL“A GREAT WEIGHT LIFTED FROM My LIFE 
I say, it’s getting toward dinner time 

and I’d like to take three of you to dinner 

I know it’s hard being out here 

there’s a great little Chinese restaurant just around the corner 


Oh, friends 
the older I get, the more convinced I get 
there is great and beautiful love 

yearning to be born in each of our hearts 
yearning to lift us up 

and make our lives feel infinitely worthwhile 
will we let it in? : 

I beg you, for all of us 

please let it in 
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Another Prophet Bites the Dust | 


Amos was a Jeremiah, a homeless prophet. And he was a dumpster diver supreme, 


by Osha Neumann 


mos Tuckahoe died in his 
sleep on October 15 of lung 
cancer. He was 46. He had 
lived on the streets of Berkeley 
_ and Oakland for the last seven years. 

Even before cancer turned him into a 
walking skeleton, Amos had whittled 
himself down to the bare minimum of 
flesh and bone. Tall and gaunt, he resem- 
bled those angular American heroes — 
Ichabod Crane, Abraham Lincoln, John 
Brown, Rip Van Winkle — whose burn- 
ing vision and touch of madness made 
history and literature classes a little more 
interesting than they would otherwise 
_ have been. 

The sinews of his neck stood out like 
the cables of the Bay Bridge. His eyes 
burned through thick glasses whose plas- 
tic frames were always falling apart. His 
hair fell to his neck beneath a black beret. 
A loose upper plate made do for teeth. 

When he was in the sixth grade Amos 
wanted to be a monk. He became instead 
the Prophet of Refuse, reminding us that: 
“By their waste ye shall know them.” 

Amos was a dumpster diver supreme, a 
kayaker in the waste stream of the city, 
the Marco Polo of trash. From his travels 
he would bring back reports of wonderful 
discoveries — a trove of law books in the 
bushes behind a Japanese restaurant, key- 
boards for an IBM computer, batteries for 
electric wheelchairs, a variety of medical 
equipment, bags of granola, television 
sets, blenders, stationary, confidential 
documents from the University of 
California. He assembled bikes from scav- 
enged bits and pieces, and loaded them to 
the gills with his finds. He would stash 
what he had collected with various 
friends, promising to retrieve the treasure 
- ina few days, but seldom doing so. 

Amos grew up on the poor side of the 
tracks in Binghamton, New York. His 
grandparents came over in ‘steerage from 
Russia. His father was born on the boat. 
The family settled in New Hope, 
Pennsylvania, a coal town where everyone 
lived in company houses and worked in 
the mines. There were bitter strikes, dur- 
ing one of which his grandfather, who 
later died of black lung, killed a Pinkerton 
guard with a pick axe. : 

His father became a successful sales- 


man of freezers and refrigerators. But he’d - 


been gassed with mustard gas in a training 
exercise in World War I and late-blooming 
emphysema destroyed his career. He had 
too much pride to go on welfare, so he 
drank and Amos and his two brothers had 
to take care of the family by stealing from 
boxcars and whatever else they could 
manage. When his father took ill, he got 
mean. Amos hated him. Amos claimed he 
pissed on the coffin as his father’s body 
was lowered into the ground. 


“Alas, Poor Yorick...” Richard List contemplates a tormented self-por- 


trait sculpted by Amos Tuckahoe. 


a kayaker in the waste stream of the city, the Marco Polo of trash. 
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Amos’s bitterness was prodigious. It was a deep and 
profound well. He elaborated it into a poetry of exile 
and torment, an epic, filled with imagined punishments 
for his enemies. He cursed entire cities... 


No one knows all the paths Amos wan- 
dered from Binghamton to Berkeley. 
There were good times on San Juan 
Ridge, in Grass Valley, near Nevada City, 
where he built a house and lived with 
Beth, whom he loved and who bore his 
daughter, Hannah. 

There were bad times when he came 
close to drinking himself to death. One 
winter morning in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, he woke up by the river with 
his cheek frozen to a rock. He pried him- 
self loose, walked to the emergency room 
and begged the doctors to kill him and 
give his organs to charity. 

He beat alcohol, but speed and nicotine 
beat him. 

Amos’s bitterness was prodigious. It 
was a deep and profound well. He elabo- 
rated it into a poetry of exile and torment, 
an epic, filled with imagined punishments 
for his enemies. He cursed entire cities, 
and elaborated exquisite tortures for their 
elected officials. His cancer ate at him, ate 
away the last vestige of the flesh he 
shared with the living, and left him a pure 
vessel of wrath, a fountain of invective to 
hurl at the sanctimonious stuffed and dry- 
cleaned shirts who preside over this char- 
nel house, America. 

- He was a Jeremiah, a homeless 


prophet. And he was also full of shit. He 
turned away from the mirror of his own 
failure, his weakness, his shame, his 
addiction to crank, the pain at the loss of 
his daughter and his wife, and leapt into 
the flame of his consuming rage. 

Amos was brilliant. He had a prodi- 
gious memory. He survived by words. 
They whirled in his head like knives in a 
tornado. Delirious with pain, he remained 
committed to the exactitude of language, 
its cleansing beauty, its ability to strip 
naked: language as scalpel and flower. 

“Vivisect a watermelon,” he said, 
writhing in agony on the floor when he 
ran out of Tylenol with Codeine. 

“Mandibular words,” he whispered, 
twisting his body like a pretzel to contain 
the pain. “I am not an adverb,” he mum- 
bled as the morphine we dribbled into his 
mouth began to take effect. 


These aphorisms, epigrams and koans 
spilled out of Amos’s prolific mouth and 
imaginative mind in a two-week period, 
as compiled by Carol Denney. 


with hiding the truth, it would behoove 
them to become familiar with it. 


1-12-96 The universe is in perfect har- 
mony; what fluctuates is my ability to 
perceive that fact. 


1-12-96 The future is way behind us; 
there is nothing you can do about it. 
‘Relax; it’s over. 


1-12-96 Encouragement is the only 
communication we have any business 
having with each other. 


1-13-96 All you gotta do to be free is 


| quit charging. 


1-13-96 I’m going to hold myself 
hostage and I won’t release me until 
none of my demands are met. And 
don’t think I’m going to make it easy 
and publish a list. 


Wild Wisdom from Amos Tuckahoe 


1-11-96 If people want to become facile 


Amos Testifies 
for People’s Park 


Amos Tuckahoe was one of the 12 
homeless plaintiffs who successfully 
sued the University of California for 
destroying his and others’ property in 
anti-homeless sweeps. Amos was a 
poet, a dumpster diver and a human 
rights crusader, as shown by the follow- 
ing testimony he gave while being cross 
examined by a lawyer for the University 
of California in the 1994 lawsuit. 


Q. In your view who owns the prop- 
erty known as People’s Park? 

A. The ants. You know, I mean, it 
owns itself. I can’t pretend to own 
something that’s going to consume 
me some day. 

Q. Okay. Is there in your view a legal 
definition of ownership that exists? 

A. Just as there was a legal defini- 
tion of slavery, yeah, and indentured 
servitude, there have been legal defin- 
itions of all kinds of weird stuff. ~ 


During one of his last trips to the emer- 
gency room, he told me he wished he 
could turn off the stream of words in his 
head. He said words were a curse, and he 
talked about the Bushmen of Australia 
who communicate without words over 
great distances. Then he reminisced about 
playing the washboard at the Till-2 
Lounge, a skinny white guy with scraggly 
hair, terrified that he would be laughed off 
the stage, but thrilled when the audience 
appreciated him. He said it wasn’t even 
him playing. It was more like the music 
came through him. He was the least 
involved person in the room. 

Only at the very end when we found 
him a place to live with friends who were 
kind and caring, did Amos give up his 


burden of language and admit to his desire 


for simple things — a VCR to watch his 
pornographic films on, cable TV to watch 
Showtime, a pack of cigarettes, a lighter 
that worked, We may disapprove, but 
who’s to say he was not entitled? 

The hospice nurse who eased his last 
days asked him what religion he was. 
“Evolved-again secular humanist,” he 
replied without missing a beat. __ 

I can’t wait till we’re all just another 
gritty layer in someone else’s Grand 
Canyon,” Amos once told Andrea. 

And Nancy remembers him telling her: 

“If I had money, I would buy up all the 
billboards in the city and on each of them 
I would put three words: “All is forgiv- 
en: 


All is forgiven Amos. We love you. 


1-14-96 Remember folks; resources 
are limited! New disposable tossaways! 
You can consume and still have the | 
room —just pay the cashier and we’ll 
handle it. No environmental impact 
whatsoever. 


1-14-96 I don’t have to have an opin- 
ion about everything. Most of the stuff 
that happens in the universe is none of 
my business. | 


1-14-96 One of my selfish pleasures in | - 
life is being able to be generous and 
have nothing at the same time. 


1-14-96 Amos suggested a play about 
the People’s Park freebox with a Greek 
chorus in the background chanting omi- 
nously, “but they’ll take it to Buffalo 
Exchange...” 


1-25-96 I have a responsibility to the 
future. Shit, I might have to come. 


1-25-96 envy your pillow. 


1-25-96 It’s hard not to miss you. My 
aim is better. 
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“The stranded life, the life without sustained rewarding contact 
with others, isn’t just the homeless life by a long shot. 
The spiritual need to belong with someone else 
isn’t solved just by having a material home.” 
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From Down And Out In Berkeley #8 by Moby Theobald 


Review of Moby Theobald’s Down 
And Out In Berkeley #8 


by B.N. Duncan 


fF oby Theobald’s eighth reali- 

4 @ ty-oriented comic-book in 

his Down And Out In 

4. Y Berkeley series touches on 

the problems of readjustment to having a 

home indoors after spending a long time 

living on the street as an “urban camper’, 

a lifestyle with more hardships but fewer 

responsibilities. A stream of humor runs 

through Moby’s adult-oriented collection 

of short-story strips, along with sober 

realism, much irony and the down-to- 
earth facing of harsh facts. 

Moby lets Mooch, a desperate street- 
buddy, stay in his pad, but the guy is care- 
less, irresponsible, greedy, selfish, and 

_ callous toward Moby’s feelings, so Moby 
makes him leave. The character Mooch 
represents a kind of person who was more 
comfortable to know when both persons 
lived on the street; his faults become a 
real problem when Moby tries to help him 
live off the street. The personal traits of 
Moby and Mooch give a revealing per- 
sonal explanation of why some people can 
stop being homeless and why some peo- 
ple don’t or can’t. 

One evening, Moby lets a homeless 
couple visit him; he knew the couple from 
his homeless days, and they have a real 


by Richard List 


“orget about the State of the Usion! 
| The state of the Soul is much more 
important. I have started thinking 


about this because of the death of Amos 
‘Tuckahoe. 


could be a bum. He could also be a 
genius, a truth-teller and a very lovable 


dead, because I don’t have to fear being 


uld be such a creep, but he had soul. 


Portrait of Amos: The State of the Soul 


Amos was a very unusual person. He 


person. In part, I am relieved that he is. 


ripped off, belittled or tricked. However, 
Talso cry and miss him. He was a unique, 
_and wonderful addition to humanity. | 
avoided him the last few years because = 


- sense of mutuality and sharing. Moby and - 


the homeless man and woman have a 
good time together watching TV in com- 
fort and convenience, the couple provid- 
ing beer. Storyteller Moby presents the 
positive and negative about people as he 
finds them, avoiding the one-sided typing 
of a category of people. 

In one chapter, Ace Backwords, one of 
the brilliant artists in Berkeley, appears. 


A CouPte PCROSS THE 


(Ace, who was once homeless himself and 
who has also drawn comics about home- 
lessness, had sublet his apartment to 
Moby.) Some of Ace Backwords’ warm 
and crusty personality, characteristic 
expressions, and philosophical bent, come 
through in the portrayal. 


that fuck your heart or - stay in your | 
memory have soul. So do genuine 


friends, good music, good food, nature, 
etc. We long for soul, but seeking things, 


power, sex, entertainment and even inti- 
macy without soul will leave us empty. 


We may not be able to feel it, but there 
will be a vague sense of dissatisfaction. 
__ Amos had a lot of soul. Every person has 


special qualities of the soul that should be 


nurtured even at the risk of normalcy and 
security. Amos was definitely not normal. 
His face was very unusual, and his 


_hands had been photographed by a num- 
ber of people. His fingers were like _ 
spoons, black with dirt and cracked. The 

eee were a out due to. 


do with ies and gen- oso 
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Street artist Moby Theobald at work in a local cafe creating new tales of 
life, love and alienation on the streets of Berkeley. 


Moby shows that he must deal with the 
conflict of anxiety, guilt, and compassion 
over living differently and better than 
those who are still on the street, some of 
whom he’d spent more time with then 
than now. Some still-homeless acquain- 
tances show the “snobbery in reverse” 
that’s easily seen with some homeless 
people who resent somebody having 
gained advantages that they don’t have. 
Such self-righteous resentment is found 
among many people in different divisions 
in the class structure in society. (For 
example, a working-class person might 
feel that he’s more of a “regular good fel- 
low” than a middle-class person.) 


From Down And Out in Berkeley #8 by Moby Theobald 


When Moby moves indoors, he faces 
the personal problem of being relatively 
cut off (less of an insider) from the street- 
scene and the People’s Park scene that has 
some real interest, value, and inspiration. 

Down And Out In Berkeley communi- 
cates poignantly about the need to have 


ry ugly and very 
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lasting personal relationships, to belong 
with others. At one point, Moby has 
friendly relations with a girl and they 
spend the night together in his pad — but 
then go their separate ways, not feeling up 
to a commitment with each other. 

The stranded life, the life without sus- 
tained rewarding contact with others, isn’t 
just the homeless life by a long shot. The 
spiritual need to belong with someone else 
isn’t solved just by having a material home. 

Moby’s Down And Out comics are 
important for social relevance and serious 
observation of the human condition. This 
eighth issue is a testimony to the need to 
be a whole person in situations of conflict 
and funk; e.g., to know when to be kind or 
yielding, and to know when to put one’s 
foot down and be unyielding. We pick up 
on major problems in our society that 
many people have, whether having a 
home indoors or not. A Jot of .alienation 
goes around. Moby portrays the condition 
of someone once homeless who, in re- 
adjusting to home life, feels less ready to 
face being homeless again. 

Moby began his eight issues of 
Xeroxed Down And Out comic-books 
with the first issue appearing in Spring of 
1994; the eighth issue came out in 1996. 
All the issues are exceptionally entertain- 
ing, illuminating experience. 

The comics can be ordered by mail: 
$2.00 plus 75 cents postage for one issue 
of Down And Out. It’s best to write first 
about ordering comics to make sure he 
has a supply of the issues you want. 

Write to: MOBY 

2425 B Channing Way #666, 

Berkeley, Ca. 94704 
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by Robert Norse 


ne phase of the City Hall 
Sleepers Protest came to an 
end on October 15, 229 nights 
after it had begun. The energy 
behind the months-long protest has trans- 
planted itself and blossomed into more 
active outreach around Santa Cruz. 
Cofounded by “Dragonsheart” Dan 
Hopkins and “Shitkicker” Sean Alemi, the 
round-the-clock “sleepless” sleep-out at 
Santa Cruz City Hall protested the joint 
evils of an enforced ban on sleeping out- 
doors anywhere within city limits, and the 
lack of a legal low-income campground. 
The “fight-back” energy from the Vigil 


_ has moved to new arenas: police abuse on 


downtown Pacific Avenue, renewed 
protest at public events on campus and 
elsewhere; and continued day-time protest 
and sign-carrying in front of City Hall. 
“Skidmarks” Bob Duran has reopened his 
Copwatch table near Friendship Corner at 
Cathcart and Pacific where Officers 
Evelith, Over, and a bevy of blue-bellied 
badge-bearing bullies maintain maximum 
pressure on “criminal” sitters, sparechang- 


Howard Zinn Disturbs the 


Sleep of the Elite 


I think that something should be done to 
interrupt the sleep of people who pass such laws.” 


— Howard Zinn, commenting on anti-sleeping laws in Santa Cruz 


by Becky Johnson 


he progressive/liberal elite of 
Santa Cruz met in a standing- 
room-only crowd on October 25 
to hear Howard Zinn, the great 
tell-it-like-it-really-was history revisionist 


‘and author of A People’s History of the 


United States. 

Zinn gave his $15-a-head audience the 
same lesson that homeless activist Dan 
Hopkins ‘had been giving progressive 
politicians and the rest of us for the past 
seven months in front of city hall as part 
of the City Hall Sleepers Protest (see 
related article and photo above). 

The all-important message that both 
Howard Zinn and Dan Hopkins convey is: 
It is NOT PROGRESSIVE (excuse me for 
shouting) to harass, humiliate, handcuff, 
arrest, ticket, threaten, flashlight, arbitrari- 
ly run warrant and ID checks on, create 
false charges, kick or verbally abuse street 
people as a matter of social policy. 

It is cruel and unusual punishment for 
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Protesters Carry On the Fight to Legalize Sleep 


In Santa Cruz, a seven-month sleep-out vigil ends, but activists p 


“Sleep Is A Basic Human Necessity!” Dan Hopkins, a founder of the Santa Cruz 
Sleepers Protest, contemplates the meaning of the seven-month vigil at City Hall. 


ers, musicians and jewelry sellers. 

Dan Hopkins, a homeless San Jose 
peace activist, street juggler and Save Our 
Shelters militant, initiated and sustained 
the vigil with frantic humility. Last year 
Hopkins was a resident of the Coral Street 
Open Air Shelter and then a militant with 
Save Our Shelters, the union of communi- 
ty and homeless activists that sought to 


‘save that homeless campground. In 


February this year, Hopkins stood nearly 
alone in challenging “Community 
House”, a $2 million-dollar, 40-person 
trailer project. This project is the fund 
magnet sponsored by the city’s monopoly 
emergency shelter provider, the Citizens 
Committee for the Homeless (CCH). 

Sean Alemi, often at odds with Hopkins 
personally and politically, was a contro- 
versial and charismatic worker in Feed the 
People. By May, Alemi had racked up the 
greatest number of misdemeanor “sleep- 
crime” tickets in Santa Cruz history and 
spent nearly a month in jail. Judge 
“Kangaroo” Kelly Barton ordered him not 
to return to the vigil at night, and Alemi 
frequently walked the razor edge of that 


homeless people to deprive them of 
sleep. And the various city ordi- 
nances enforced by the Santa Cruz 
Police Department do just that. 
Also, the “privatized” police, AKA 
The Downtown Hosts, act as an 
untrained, low-paid police force 
whose primary purpose is to dis- 
courage street people from gather- 
ing in public places. — 

Howard Zinn spelled it out for them 
all, in language anyone could understand. 
How do you solve the homeless problem? 
Tax the rich, he said. 

A young man stood up and asked Zinn 
what he thought about the law in Santa 
Cruz which makes it illegal to sleep out- 
side. Zinn shook his head in amazement. 


“T think that something should be done to 


interrupt the sleep of people who pass 
such laws,” he told the young man. 

City Councilmember Scott Kennedy 
was sitting directly behind his mentor Zinn 
on the dais, but he did not applaud Zinn’s 
answer about the Santa Cruz anti-sleeping 


” 
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i Like the stars under 
which its advocates 
sleep, the spirit of 
the Vigil still twin- 
kles on. ‘‘Rolling 


Thunder” can still 
be seen seated qui- 
etly on the forbid- 
den stone wall in 
front of Santa Cruz 
City Hall, an illegal 
“Legalize Sleep” 
sign leaning brazen- 
ly (and illegally) 
against a city lamp- 
post nearby. 


order to bring food to hungry vigilers and 
participate in their meetings. 

It was only when Alemi and Hopkins 
were both put out of commission by legal 
charges, splits, disagreement and exhaus- 
tion, that the vigil receded to its current 
flickering status. 

On March 1, Hopkins, Alemi, and a 
dozen others began the City Hall Sleepers 
Protest. Helping to spark their protest was 
the conversion of a campground, previ- 
ously used by hundreds as a sanctuary, 
work base and shelter, into a locked field 
surrounded by no trespassing signs. In the 
course of the next seven and one-half 
months, Hopkins and his comrades would 
take more than 350 tickets for such crimes 
as “sitting on a wall” (improper conduct 
on public property), “putting out a ciga- 
rette on the ground” (littering), “covering 
up with blankets” (Sleeping Ban viola- 
tion), and, of course, “sleeping”. 

Two months later, when Mayor “Roust 
the Wretched” Rotkin found he couldn’t 
drive the protesters away with sneers, 
blanket-raiding expeditions, sign-trashing 
police vandalism and a campaign of lies, 
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ush forward their struggle for homeless rights 


he got the Council to vote for an injunc- 


tion — a court order that stiffened penal- 
ties for peaceful protest at the Vigil. One 
act of sleeping became a potential crime 
punishable by six months in jail, as did 
carrying one sign bigger than 14 inches, 
or one act of cooking, storing or preparing 
food. A dozen people now face scores of 
misdemeanor charges, some for violating 
the injunction, some for simply sleeping 
outdoors twice within 48 hours. 

After the November election prompted 
a drumbeat of street community scape- 
goating, harassment on downtown Pacific 
Avenue and at the Vigil escalated. 
“Rolling Thunder” Sheridan, who claimed 
never to have gotten a ticket in his life, 
suddenly found himself ticketed for “play- 
ing a radio too loud”. When the ticket 
reached court, even Judge “Meatgrinder” 
Mulligan was forced to dismiss it when 
the record revealed that “Robocop” Perry, 
the arresting officer, had actually cited 
Sheridan for “impropet storage of an air- 
plane”. Undismayed, harassing officers 
returned to charge Sheridan with putting 
out a cigarette on the ground, and hand- 
cuffed him for “sitting on a wall”. 

The Citizens Committee for the 
Homeless (CCH) is the same group that 
betrayed and dismantled the Coral Street 


Open Air Shelter at the height of the win- 


ter in December, 1995, when it was the 
only legal homeless place to sleep in Santa 
Cruz. This action was taken in flagrant 
disregard of solemn and well-documented 
promises made to the residents, and was 
followed, according to Hopkin’s estimate, 
by at least nine homeless deaths or serious 
injuries in the subsequent months. — 

The City of Santa Cruz has regularly 
funded CCH, which runs the only emer- 
gency shelter program in the County, the 
Interfaith Satellite Shelter Program 
(ISSP). ISSP parks homeless bodies on 
church floors for the night — spending 
the lion’s share of its money on staff and 
vehicles to move the homeless from 
church to church for the night. 

With ISSP funding in its hands, the 


City Council could and should have put 


See Santa Cruz page ten 
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Art by Moby Theobald from Down and Out in Berkeley 


laws. Nor did he applaud when Zinn 
announced to thunderous audience approval 
that he was voting for Ralph Nader. 

On foreign policy, Zinn had this to say, 
“If we applied the Declaration of 
Independence to our foreign relations poli- 
cy, we could not wage war... The promises 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
would make dropping the bomb on 
Hiroshima inconceivable. We could not kill 
100,000 children as an act of U.S. policy.” 

The event, hosted by the Resource 
Center for Non-violence, was sold out 
and, according to organizer Doug Rand, 
was forced to turn away another 150 to 


comply with fire codes. Vice-Mayor 
Cynthia Matthews gave Zinn the key to 
the city and declared it Howard Zinn Day. 
Even with the key to the city, let us hope 
Zinn is never forced to sleep outside any- 
where within the inhospitable city limits. 

As the audience left the forum, they 
were greeted by homeless activist Ray 
Grueneich, who held a small, hand let- 
tered sign. It said: 


“I think that something 
should be done to 

interrupt the sleep of 
people who pass such laws.” 
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Resisting the ‘Economic Cleansing’ of the Poor in San Diego 


When a government forbids 
the religious practice of feeding 
hungry people, with the inten- 
tion of forcefully driving them 
out of the entire downtown 
area of the city, we have got an 
issue that demands protest. I 
hate going to jail; I really do, 
but it does sometimes give me a 

feeling of doing God’s work. 


by Forrest Curo 


e in San Diego are still 

flailing about for a handle 

to resist the City’s policy 

of economic cleansing, and 

we are searching for a way to help the 

many people who will otherwise go hun- 

_ gry due to the Rescue Mission buckling 

under to government pressure and stop- 
ping their evening meals. 

On Monday, I attended a meeting of 
social service providers and redevelop- 
ment agency representatives, called by 
Ross McCollum, who is handling the win- 
ter shelter issue for the City Manager. 
Twenty-four organizations were invited; 
12 people showed up. The Rescue 
Mission and. St. Vincent’s, the only two 
organizations who had handled winter 
shelter for the City in the past, declined to 


attend. (I believe this was due to anger 


over the City’s persistent interference 
with their attempt to expand their services 
to meet the need downtown.) 

All present agreed that the seasonal 
shelter provided in the Balboa Park Gym 
several years ago was the best solution 
tried here so far; McCollum pointed out 
simply that the Gym would not be avail- 
able. Everyone here knows that the most 
influential museum directors are set against 
having homeless people in the park, and 
the City does not want to risk their ire. 

The providers, of course, preferred sea- 
sonal shelter to the weather-driven alter- 
native we have settled for these past few 
years, pointing out that uncertainty as to 
when the shelter would be open put an 
impossible burden both on homeless peo- 
ple and providers. Representatives of 


IT's A FREE 
COUNTRY !/ I CAN 
DO WHATEVER I 


Centre City East and Centre City 
Development were enthusiastic about 
small-scale shelter projects dispersed 
about the city — that is, everywhere but 
in their areas, where homeless people are 
concentrated. 

Informed that no conditional use per- 
mit would be forthcoming anywhere 
downtown (or anywhere else, as we 
knew) we explored the possibility of 


using City property. McCollum was insis- 


tent that the City would not staff a shelter, 
or let it be operated by anyone but a large, 
experienced nonprofit service provider. 


No such organization was represented 


there. I suggested having a place operated 
by volunteers under the direction of an 
organization such as the Ecumenical 
Council; the suggestion was not taken up. 

McCollum closed the meeting with a 
promise to inform us all later of the City 
Manager’s decision as to how to best pro- 
vide a shelter nowhere staffed by nobody. 
(Not an actual quote.) We did not get to 
the second question on the agenda: Food 
Service. 


WHEN FEEDING THE HUNGRY 
BECOMES ILLEGAL 
Last night (Thursday), Anne and I 
arrived at our food line site to find a police 
lieutenant in plain clothes waiting for us. 
This is the same man who filmed the 
demonstrators in the Concourse shortly 


before 40 police officers came in to fright- 


en away most of us and arrest those who 
stayed. He told us he wanted to film our 
line. He also said that we should make a 
“temporary” move to 13th and Broadway. 
Larry Milligan, who was with us, told 
him we’d considered that and would be 
willing if the locked fence around the 
property came down and portable bath- 
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rooms were brought in. The lieutenant did 
not think this likely. He said that busi- 
nesses had complained about panhan- 
dling; I asked if he’d pointed out that peo- 


‘ple with food had less reason or justifica- 


tion for panhandling. Larry reminded him 
that the only business operating in the 
area during our service had been friendly 
to us and donated paper plates. 

The lieutenant insisted that people had 
complained. J told him I’d be willing to talk 
with them; and went back to organizing the 
food line. Larry continued to talk with the 


- officer, who he says asked: “Will I have to 


469? 


arrest you to close down this line tonight? 

I’m told the lieutenant expects to be talk- 
ing with the City Attorney, and that some- 
one from the City should be in touch with 
us again today. The lieutenant thought it 
likely we would be arrested next Monday 
evening when we come to help with 
Johanna Argoud’s meal line. He is the high- 


est ranking police officer sent to threaten us - 


so far, and has been generally truthful with 
us to the best of our knowledge. 

We had brought food for over 100 peo- 
ple, and nearly 200 people came for it. 

_ Today, following a suggestion on where 
I might find office space for a homeless 
newspaper we want to start in San Diego, I 
reached a sympathetic person at Episcopal 
Community Services. She said she was 
willing to “give us” six months; this 
seemed like too little time until I under- 
stood she really means to give us the space, 
rent free. I’ll have to start working now. 

This evening, Larry Milligan spoke with 
Ross McCollum; he says the City intends 
to move our food lines to 13th and 

Broadway or shut us down. He alleges 
complaints by Councilmember’s aides. We 
have considered various imaginable com- 
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promises; we will probably meet to pray 
and meditate on how we should deal with 
the conflict. My current feeling is that we 
will not find an acceptable compromise. 

The City will not take down the fence 
Or put in portapotties because some peo- 
ple may take drugs inside. We could sug- 
gest putting the bathrooms on police sta- 
tion property; this should provide plenty 
of leat — but if we move the food 
line too near the police station, many peo- 
ple will be afraid to come, whether for 
good reasons or bad. 

Anne and I are inclined to take the foo 
line into the Concourse itself. When a a - 
ernment forbids the religious | 
fe feeding hungry people, with the intention 
of forcefully driving these people out of 
the entire downtown area of the city, we 
have got an issue that demands protest. 
And we would no longer be in danger of 
blocking the sidewalk. I hate going to jail; 
I really do, but it does sometimes give me 
a feeling of doing God’s work. And as 
Anne says, giving food seems to be some- 
thing well worth suffering for. 


practice of 


Exiled in San Rafael 


from page one 


¢ Handed out jaywalking tickets to 
patrons of St. Vincent’s for crossing B 
Street to eat at the dining hall; 

¢ Rousted homeless encampments in 
the Boyd Park area, and destroyed person- 
al property and camping equipment; 

¢ Used surveillance cameras to moni- 


tor the action of homeless persons without 


their consent; and 

¢ Conducted through the media a cam- 
paign of vilification of St. Vincent’s and 
its patrons. — 

And now, the crowning blow in this 
escalating anti-poor campaign is the rede- 
velopment plan that will forcibly remove 
St. Vincent’s from downtown. The gentri- 
fication of the downtown area continues 
along the lines of the same attempt to gen- 
trify the Canal district of San Rafael, 
where large numbers of poor Latinos live. 
The INS recently swept the area of 50 
undocumented workers. So, in the name 
of property redevelopment, the City car- 
ries out its plan to remove “undesirables” 
and drive them out of town, if homeless, 
or out of the country, if undocumented. 

Behind this coordinated attack on the 
poor, immigrants and the mentally dis- 


abled, Paul Cohen acts as the trigger-man 
for the rapacious merchants and their 
downtown vision. This is a vision of 
greed that excludes the poor, a vision of 
an oppressive economic system that pro- 
motes profits and real-estate speculation, 
while denying workers a living wage and 
affordable housing. 

This is Marin’s pogrom for the poor. 
“Great is the hand that holds dominion 


over man by a scribbled name.” Paul 


Cohen and his City Council cohorts wield 
this power, but hold no responsibility for 


the “famine” and “locusts” brought by . 


their actions for they are caught in the 
“fever” of their vision. 

Speaking out against this fevered and 
cruel vision is Seamus Kilty, until recent- 
ly the president of St. Vincent’s board of 
directors. Kilty has bravely defied the 
City’s repeated efforts to drive St. 
Vincent’s out of the downtown area, and 
has been a steadfast and uncompromising 
defender of the rights of the poor in San 
Rafael. Recently he has had to step down 
as board president for health considera- 
tions. What St. Vincent’s leadership will 
be without him is unclear. The new presi- 
dent is Bob Kunst, St. Vincent’s former 
executive director. 

In the meantime, the Legal Aid Society 
of Marin County has been retained to 


counsel St. Vincent’s and will seek a pro 
bono law firm to represent St. Vincent’s. 
in case of litigation against the City. In 
addition, Legal Aid and private attorney 


Karl Shapiro, well known for his civil . 


rights advocacy, have been retained by 
Homeless In Action to document civil 
rights’ violations. As a consequence, we 
are pursuing lawsuits against the city for 
violating the rights of homeless people. 

Though I have stressed throughout this 
article the “fevered vision” of the mer- 
chants which sets those who have against 
those who do not, there is still another 
vision available. It is the vision of justice, 
of brotherhood, of charity, of equity. This 
vision is not a “fevered vision”, but a 
vision of the first morning. It is a vision of 
harmony, of wholeness. It is a vision of 
compassion and love. 

The earth and all its inhabitants are 
interconnected. We are of one spirit. The 
poor and the wealthy all belong to the 
family of man. Together, side by side, we 
can regain our balance and restore our 
original vision. It is within that vision that 
we have our true home. We are born to 
that vision and derive our strength from it. 

Reclaiming that vision, we see how 
beautiful is the earth, the trees, the flow- 


ers, the blue ocean. And how beautiful, for 


those who will see it, is St. Vincent’s. And 


how beautiful are its forgotten and 
maligned “golden children”. who dine 
there. 

How many golden Edens shall pass 
unseen before our eyes open to the daz- 
zling light and the bountiful feast laid 
before us? 
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Panhandling Principles 


from page three 


6. Educate yourself about the realities 
of homelessness. For example, homeless 
people are most often the victims of crime 
and not the perpetrators, and many home- 
less people do not abuse alcohol or drugs. 


7. We believe that all people should be 
treated with dignity and respect, and not out 
of anger or the fears perpetuated by preju- 
dice and stereotypes. Do you react differ- 
ently to a bell-ringing Santa Claus or a pro- 
fessional solicitor for a charity than to a 
person who is homeless asking for change? 


8. We encourage people to reexamine 


from page eight 


significant pressure on CCH to keep Coral 
Street open, or allow another group to run 
the campground on the vacant CCH prop- 
erty, at least until construction of their 
costly Community House project began. 

CCH, with City Councilmember Celia 
Scott sitting on its Board of Directors, not 
only refused to run the campground during 
the interim, it refused to allow anyone else 
to use the property — probably for fear of 
allowing “uppity homeless agitators” to 
return and demand the property be put to 
its proper and original homeless use. 

In 1987, the site was purchased with 
federal Stewart McKinney funding with 


_ the understanding that the homeless 
-would be using it. Like numerous other 


projects so funded after the 1989 earth- 
quake, this promise was quickly broken, 
ironically by a group raising funding on 
behalf of the homeless (with no signifi- 
cant homeless component on its Board). 

After nine months, with another mil-- 
lion in CCH’s coffers and the price of its 
project up by 70% (from $1.3 to $2 mil- 
lion), the field that a year ago provided 
sanctuary, privacy, and a measure of secu- 
rity for 100-300 people was still locked 
and empty — and will probably remain so 
until late next spring, when 10 modular 
trailers will provide rooms (drug-tested, 
no visitors, no-private-phones) at a cost of 
$600-plus per month for those lucky 
enough to retain their SSI checks. 

Federal HUD funding has emboldened 
Community House, but it seems more 
likely that those with the capacity to pay 
will be given preference to those without 
means, if and when the costly white ele- 
phant actually opens up. 

CCH kingpin Paul Lee, Homeless 
Community Resource Center director 
Karen Gillette, and City Councilmember 
Scott Kennedy (who, with Mayor Rotkin, 
personally closed Coral Street back in 
December, 1995) then casually put the nix 
on an alternate outdoor campground as the 
funding for Community House sailed 
through with unanimous approval (except 
for the homeless, who opposed it in speech 
after speech). All three of these community 
“leaders” have supposedly opposed the 
Sleeping Ban for years, but refused to use 
their power and influence publicly to 
change the City’s most infamous local law. 

Indeed, CCH’s killing of the homeless 
campground at Coral Street was particu- 
larly significant in Santa Cruz because of 
the 18-year-old Sleeping Ban. The first 
and fifth sections of the City’s Camping 
Ban explicitly make sleeping per se and 
covering up with blankets after 11 p.m. a 
crime punishable by a $162 fine, and then 
by up to six months in jail and a $1000 

fine for a second offense within 48 hours. 
Mayor Rotkin, besieged by criticism of 
the Sleeping Ban in his reelection cam- 
paign, frequently resorted to inflammatory 
distortions. Activists wanted “to sleep in 
the streets, anywhere and everywhere,” he 
claimed wildly. “The county’s 10 million 
homeless will come to Santa Cruz” if the 
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their own cultural and religious traditions 
that see giving alms to the poor as part of 


their moral duty. Many religious figures, - 


including Buddha and Frances of Assisi 
supported themselves by asking for alms. 
Giving to the poor is a particularly strong 
tradition in the Jewish faith and the giving 
of alms is the third of seven pillars of Islam. 

Rabbi Chayim: “The merit of charity is 
so great that I am happy to give to beggars 
even if only one might actually be needy. 
Some people, however, act as if they are 
exempt from giving to” 100 beggars in the 
event that one might be a fraud.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr.; Where Do We 
Go From Here: “The agony of the poor 
impoverishes the rich, the betterment of 


Santa Cruz Sleepers Protest 


Sleeping Ban were lifted. Demonstrators 
“wanted” to be arrested, and “we’re just 
obliging them to ‘help’ them with their 
civil disobedience.” Panhandlers were 
producing a problem that could “become 
too dangerous to go downtown.” With the 
campground space reserved for the multi- 
million dollar Community House, home- 
less people should “return to their previ- 


ous arrangements” (presumably hiding 


from the police or heading out of town). 
Rotkin repeatedly claimed that police 
were only arresting people at the vigil, but 
not elsewhere in town — a claim consis- 
tently and repeatedly contradicted by 
dozens of accounts from homeless people, 


-with tickets in hand to prove it. The official 


line was that sleepers were only disturbed 
(a) on complaint, or (b) if they were in one 
of six areas regularly patrolled by the 
police. Observers were uncertain if Rotkin 
was swallowing this whopper whole from 
Police Chief Steve Belcher on blind faith, 
if he simply closed his ears to conflicting 
testimony as a matter of course, or if he 
had wagered too much on his own fictional 
account of how “fairly” the law was 
enforced to cut his losses and run. 

Rotkin refused to consider granting 
amnesty for past sleeping tickets, many of 


which are his direct responsibility for 


closing the Coral Street Open Air Shelter. 
In April, 1996, at the same time Rotkin 
was lobbying for an injunction against the 
protesters, San Francisco’s District 
Attorney Terence Hallinan dismissed all 
Matrix sleepcrime charges and warrants 
—more than 38,000 in all. Rotkin has 
refused to consider an equivalent move in 
Santa Cruz, even though Santa Cruz’s law 
is worse than San Francisco’s. 


Local media has stoutly. supported 


Rotkin’s mythology and modus operandi. 
Santa Cruz Sentinel reporter Karen Clark 
has carefully kept the reasonable specifics 
of protester proposals out of her news sto- 
ries. Homelessness, the downtown “‘street 
problem” and the Sleeping Ban turned out 
to be the biggest, most controversial issues 
of the election — and nowhere in Clark’s 
stories was it ever clearly described. © 

Clark uncritically repeated Rotkin’s 
shotgun charge that demonstrators wanted 
to sleep outside everywhere and parroted 
his accusations of “rats, feces, and litter” 
used to secure the harsh injunction. In 
fact, no tickets were ever issued for any of 
these charges, and Rotkin aggravated the 
situation by keeping the City Hall bath- 
rooms closed at night. The City continues 
to dither, dally and delay on whether to 
open up and staff existing parking garage 
bathrooms at night, while at the same time 
priding itself on its “continuing investiga- 
tion” of the problem. 

Clark and John Woolfolk of the San 
Jose Mercury-News have likewise 
declined to cover the basic issue: the 


_absence of legal places to sleep combined ~ 


with a law that makes sleeping a crime. 
Nowhere in the stories of Clark and 
Woolfolk do we read how many homeless 


- 


the poor enriches the rich. We: are. 


inevitably our brother’s keeper because 
we are our brother’s brother.” 

Rabbi Shmelke: “When a poor man 
asks you for aid, do not use his faults as 
an excuse for not helping him. For then 
God will look for your offenses, and He is 
sure to find many of them. Keep in mind 
that the poor man’s transgressions have 
been atoned for by his poverty while 
yours still remain with you.” 


9, Volunteer at a shelter or food pantry. 


Part of ending homelessness is changing — 


attitudes, and the best way is to volunteer 
at a program and sit down and talk with 
people who are homeless. 


people sleep outside every night (500- 
1500 in the City, 3000-5000 in the 
County) and how few legal places there 
are (38 in north Santa Cruz County at the 
date of this writing). Nowhere do we read 
of what cutbacks in AFDC, SSI, and GA 
will do to more than double the homeless 
population within six months. Nowhere is 
there an honest debate of the real impact 
that changing the sleeping ban law would 
have — as was done in Santa Barbara in 
1986 with no appreciable “magnet” effect. 

Clark’s longest and only above-the-fold 
front-page article on the vigil came when 
she announced the vigil’s death because of 
“potential violence” there. In fact, the only 
violence there came from two sources: the 
“hot” violence from police, including end- 
less harassment, confiscation of property, 
verbal and physical abuse, an avalanche of 
tickets and warrants and the double stan- 
dard of selectively ticketing protesters 
while ignoring other sleepers nearby; and 
the “cold” violence from the City Council, 
which put out anti-homeless rhetoric that 
inflamed violence against those sleeping 
outside, and the relentless institutional vio- 
lence of the Sleeping Ban itself. The fatal 
stabbing of a homeless person, Martin 
Estrada, on October 1, got only the most 
cursory coverage from Clark. 

Many proposals for modification of 


existing laws have been made — all of — 


them ignored by City Council, the Citizens 
Committee for the Homeless, and the 
Homeless Community Resource Center. 
Some activists have proposed striking the 
Camping Ban’s sections on sleeping and 
covering up with blankets. Others have 
suggested taking the lead from the County 
and holding public hearings to declare lim- 
ited “no camping” zones, with the rest of 
the city legal to lie down in. Still others 
propose more limited zoning regulations 
that permit sleeping in industrial areas or 
on the outskirts of town, while outlawing it 
in residential and business districts. 

More militant homeless rights advo- 
cates (such as the Revolutionary 
Coalition, which has led weekly marches 
from the town clocks, speakouts at 
Cabrillo College, and a sleepcrime chain- 
gang lockdown at City Council) want 
more. They have proposed doing away 
with the Camping Ban entirely, given the 
real shelter emergency that even the City 
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10.. We believe that communities must 
move beyond blaming and punishing the 
victim and begin to address the long-term 
solutions to panhandling — ending home- 
lessness. The best housing policy is an 
income policy. Communities must demand 
decent paying jobs, coupled with a national 
jobs program; decent, affordable housing; 
affordable and accessible health care; 
including alcohol and drug treatment for all 
who ask for it; and a fair taxation policy 
that includes closing tax loopholes for cor- 
porations and wealthy individuals. It is 


- time for everyone to pay their fair share. 


For information, call Los Angeles Coalition to 
End Homelessness, (213) 746-6511. 


Council has declared exists (in November, 
1995). Any real problems, they say, can 
be covered by existing health and safety 
laws. Not only should people be allowed 
to sleep, they. must be allowed the dignity, 
privacy, and protection from the elements 
that setting up a tent provides, the right to 
cook their own food, and the right to a liv- 
ing space during the day. 

All factions from right to left agree that 
a low-income campground is vital. Even 
Cynthia Matthews, a key Rotkin ally who 
is running with him for reelection, says 


‘she could consider “specifying designated 


sites, clear conditions, public review, and 
close supervision.” Unfortunately such a 
plan has been bumming around town 
since the mid-1980s when hunger striker 
Jane Imler’s. 1985 fast produced the first 
cold-and-rainy night shelter, but failed to 
get Sycamore Grove as a campground. 

The final days of the formal and orga- 
nized period of the Sleepers Protest was 
marked by increased desperation from the 
protesters and a coarsened indifference 
from City Council. When active AIDS 
sufferer “Spittin’ Kitten” Reynolds 
slashed her arms at the Council meeting 
on October 8 as CCH’s Community 
House received a go-ahead, Mayor Rotkin 
ignored the incident entirely. Reynolds 
was arrested for misdemeanor sleeping in 
charges that disappeared soon after — to 
avoid the authorities the embarrassment of 
not having provided shelter and care for a 
Person With AIDS. 

Black activist Miguel Balderos was 
returned to prison in Santa Rita for an 
alleged parole violation of “sleeping out- 
side at the protest” after he too had been 
arrested on misdemeanor sleeping 
charges. No misdemeanor sleepcrime 
charge has yet gone to trial, though about 
a dozen are scheduled for January after 
the several hundréd infraction charges are 
tried in December. 

Like the stars under which its advo- 
cates sleep, the spirit of the Vigil still 
twinkles on, frequently obscured by 
clouds, rained out by showers, unseen 
during the day. Yet still it lives. On 
October 27, (one day before press time for 
this article), “Rolling Thunder” could still 
be seen seated quietly on the forbidden 
stone wall in front of Santa Cruz City 
Hall, an illegal “Legalize Sleep” sign 
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East Bay Hospital 


from page one 


Meg Brizzolara, a psychiatric nurse and 
member of the Mental Health Association, 
said, “Due to our incessant lobbying, our 
normally complacent Mental Health Board 
voted last night to reinstate a moratorium on 
admissions to East Bay Hospital from 
Marin.” Brizzolara said the board’s action 
was virtually unprecedented because “we 
have a very complacent mental-health 
board, a do-nothing board, which usually is 


_a rubber stamp for the Mental Health 
Director, Ed Walker.” ne 


Walker had recommended against end- 
ing referrals to East Bay, Brizzolara said, 
based on the same fear of possible legal 
action expressed by Alameda and Santa 
Clara County officials. “Walker told me he 
was concerned about the legality of a public 
entity like our Mental Health Board interfer- 
ing with a private business’s right to make a 
profit,” she said. “I said, ‘What about the 
legality of people dying there?” 

Two months ago, a letter was sent to 
Walker by three Marin County mental- 
health organizations asking him to suspend 
referrals to East Bay in light of the reported 
abuses there. The letter was sent by the 
Mental Health Association; Community 
Action Marin, which runs the mental-health 
client network; and Homeward Bound, 
which operates shelters and housing pro- 
grams for the mentally ill. 

When Walker: ignored the letter, 
Brizzolara and Paul Hesla, chair of the 


from page one 


_ persons to regain stability, have access to 


job training and counseling, and become 
economically self-sufficient. Earlier this 
year, 58 units of Wherry Housing were 
demolished at the staggering cost of 
$1,389,000. Tearing down the remaining 
units would destroy hundreds of valuable 
homes, and would waste several million 
more taxpayer dollars on demolition costs 
—— money which could be used to build 
affordable housing. 

In response to Pelosi’s charges, 
Michael Noon, a housing inspection con- 
sultant with 15 years experience of reha- 
bilitating houses in San Francisco, investi- 
gated conditions at the Presidio on behalf 
of Religious Witness. After inspecting 
and photographing the interiors of dozens 
of Wherry Housing units, his findings are 
in stark contrast to Pelosi’s claims. 

“People buy houses all over San 
Francisco that cannot compare to the 
Wherry Housing units for safety, for 


from page one 


| national church bodies, major S.F. hous- 
ing agencies and hundreds of Jewish, 
Buddhist, Christian and Muslim clergy. 

| “The effort to convert Presidio homes 
into a sanctuary for the poorest of the poor 

has triggered an inspiring outburst of sup- 
port from the entire community,” said 
Sister Bernie Galvin, director of Religious 
Witness. “The hopes and.dreams of home- 
less people for decent housing must 
become the collective dream of us all. The 
soul of this community is rising to lay 
claim to this dream of sanctuary.” 
' At the Prayer Service for Sanctuary 
preceding the housing takeover, Rabbi 
Alan Lew, Senior Rabbi at Beth Sholom 
and President of the Board of Rabbis, 
welcomed the interfaith congregation 
with a stirring call to convert the Presidio 
into housing. “Welcome to Beth Sholom 
— The House of Peace”, Rabbi Lew said, 
“an ironic name for the place where we 
come. together today to remember that 
there are thousands in this city — tens of 
thousands — who have no peace because 


coleanhaess ‘and. for the lack of hazards 


ousing Study 
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Network of Mental Health Clients, went to 
the Mental Health Board and “made a pas- 
sionate plea to end the referrals,” Brizzolara 
said. “I said this could be any of your sons 
or daughters.” Brizzolara said that, as a psy- 
chiatric nurse, she was appalled to read the 
report about Marc Kiefer’s death at East 
Bay Hospital after he had been in restraints 
for 18 hours. “I work at S.F. General 
Hospital. If you have someone in a medical 
crisis, you get them out of restraints. It’s 
inexcusable for someone to die-in 


testraints.” 


Brizzolara, Hesla and other advocates 
provided the board members with several 
recent investigative reports about patients’ 
rights violations at East Bay Hospital “so 
they had plenty of information that there 
was something grossly awry over there.” 
The information convinced the Marin 
board to vote to recommend that the county 
reinstate the moratorium on patient referrals 
to East Bay that had been lifted on June 17. 
Marin County originally imposed a morato- 
rium on sending clients to East Bay on May 
22 after Walker read the first report of 
abuse and neglect in the May issue of Street 
Spirit. He later lifted the moratorium, and 
stated at the October 23 board meeting that 
Marin County needed to contract with East 
Bay because it is one of the only facilities 
that will take the most disturbed patients 
with the gravest problems. Brizzolara 
responded: “So you’re sending the people 
that need the most attention and care to the 
place that provides the least.” 

Although Marin County has only two 


from lead and asbestos,” Noon stated. 
Noon is a lead inspector and risk-assess- 
ment inspector certified by the State of 
California. “I can say categorically that 
Wherry Housing is one of the least risky 
situations in the City of San Francisco 
with respect to lead contamination.” 
Pointing to a photo he took of an ele- 


gant Victorian. house on Lake Street (an . 


inhabited, pre-1940 house), Noon said, 


“This one home is causing more lead con- - 


tamination in the neighborhood than all 
the houses in Wherry Housing.” 

Because of the good construction mate- 
rials and techniques utilized in Wherry 
Housing units, Noon said, “Lead contami- 
nation is nearly a non-issue. Nearly every 
expensive Victorian in Pacific Heights or 
Potrero have more lead than these houses 
have.” (And, let us point out, no one is 
scheduling these homes for demolition, 
nor relocating their affluent residents.) 

The homes in Wherry Housing, Noon 
explained, have clean, unpainted hard- 
wood floors, modern anodized aluminum 


they have no home; and to protest that 


perfectly good houses that might give 
them some peace are. being torn down.” 

Lew then delivered a solemn warning 
to the assembly: “We can’t feel any peace 
ourselves while so many are suffering 
right before our eyes on the streets of this 
city. And simply getting rid of them — 
turning on them as if they were the cause 
of the problem, and not us — won’t work 
at all. They are the bearers of the Divine, 
and when we scapegoat them, when we 
try to efface them from the streets of our 
city, we estrange ourselves from both 
God and ourselves as well.” 

Lew exhorted the congregation to 
march out of the service “resolved that if 
there are houses without people over here 
and people without houses over there, we 
should be putting the people in the houses 
instead of tearing them down.” 

Religious leaders appealed to S.F. 
Mayor Willie Brown to keep his promis- 
es to work to house homeless families 
and veterans in vacant Presidio units. “If 
only Mayor Brown will listen to his con- 
science, and not to special interest 
groups, he can find a fair and equitable 


clients on its Mental Health Board, they 
were instrumental in getting the moratori- 
um proposal passed. A client, Anne 
Tychinin, made the motion, and another 
client, Patrick Marone, seconded it. 
Expressing great satisfaction that the 
motion passed unanimously, with one 
abstention, Brizzolara said: “I feel like. it’s 
well worthwhile for clients to organize 
themselves and advocate on their own 
behalf. We got a petition together and had it 
signed by 42 clients and submitted that to 


paint, and unpainted cabinets. Nearly all 
the sources of lead in many San Francisco 
homes are not present in Wherry Housing. 
Also, the walls have been painted over 
and over by the army with modern lead- 
free paint, effectively sealing off the only 
potential problem area. 

Noon checked out the stability of foun- 
dations in the Wherry complex as well; he 
“found that the houses have “very high- 
quality cement in the foundations and the 
floor joists are excellent — in general, the 
structural wood is very good.” 

He also investigated the presence of 
asbestos and found it to be virtually non- 
existent. A small quantity of old square 
vinyl tiles in the kitchen floors comprise 
the only area with a small amount of 
asbestos. “You simply get some linoleum 
and put it down — that’s the end of the 
asbestos problem,” Noon said. 

Noon concluded that the housing is in 
very good shape overall, and that it is 
erroneous for Pelosi and the National Park 
Service to claim otherwise. Demolition of 


solution to the homeless problem of the | 


city,” said Imam Iftekhar A. Hai, | 
Director of the United Muslims of] 
America. “It is obvious that the housing | 
at the Presidio could serve as an immedi- 
ate residence and place of rehabilitation | 
for the poor. The American Muslim com- 
munity of the San Francisco Bay Area 
wants the Mayor to listen to his con- 
science. Amen!” 

Earlier this year, Brown had promised 
a roomful of clergy representing 
Religious Witness with Homeless People 
that he would strongly support the con- 
version of vacant Presidio units into 
homes for homeless families. That 
promise has been followed by months of 
complete inaction and refusal by Brown 
to even meet to discuss the proposal. 

“A solution to part of the homeless 
crisis in our city lies at the Presidio,” said 
the Rev. Jeff Johnson, Dean of the San 
Francisco Conference of Lutheran 
Churches. “It is a scandal to tear down 
over 400 units of housing which could 
house thousands of people. I only wish 
our ‘visionary’ leaders had the political 
courage and will to save those homes.” 


windows, tile in the bathrooms with no 


the Mental Health Board. That’s everybody 
in our client network! 


“Tt’s not always easy to organize, but this 
issue with East Bay Hospital was clearly, 
hands down, something everybody had a 
vested interest in. Everybody who’s ever 
going to be hospitalized might end up there, 
so this was easy to organize.” 

Brizzolara said the next, and harder step, 
will be to mobilize mental health clients to 
persuade the Marin Board of Supervisors 


to make the moratorium stick. 


the homes would be an irreplaceable loss, 
he said, “because the appraised value of 
all the housing at the Wherry complex 
approaches $80 million.” 

Can San Francisco afford to destroy 
that much housing in the midst of a severe 
shortage of low-income housing? In addi- 
tion to the millions of dollars that would 
be wasted demolishing these homes to 
build Pelosi’s meadow, Noon pointed out 
another environmental concern. “How 
much lumber would you have to generate 
to create Wherry Housing and how many 
forests would you have to tear down to 
replace Wherry Housing?” he asked. 

Look at all the other buildings on the 
Presidio that are being preserved and reno- 


vated. We can find the resources to reno- 


vate all those buildings where the tenants 
will be businesses, nonprofits and bed- 
and-breakfasts — but, strangely, it can 
never be cost-effective to house the home- 
less people Pelosi and the Park Service are 
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so intent on excluding from the Presidio. 
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Dear Mr. Manners: 


In a free society, your right to sleep 
ends where my right to not have to step 
over your prostrate body begins. I rec- 
ommend not sleeping anymore until 
you can afford a big brass bed, and a 
house to put it in. 


on how to live up to the dictates of proper eti- 

quette while residing on the street, Street Spirit 

offers this advice column by Richard 3COM Pepsi Cola, 

| our own Mr. Manners. Though he is homeless himself, 

Mr. Manners believes that living on the street is no 

excuse to let the social proprieties slide. Of course, he is 

| also a dangerous and reactionary buffoon, as are most of 
the truly great society columnists. 

With this column, Mr. Manners proudly takes his 
place in that pantheon of legendary etiquette writers, a 
select company consisting, in his own unforgettable 
phrase, of “unemployed people with nothing better to do 
than complain about superficial, unimportant things 
while millions die from a lack of the basics.” 


B ecause many of our readers crave tasteful advice 


Do I say ‘Thank You’ after police sweeps? 


Dear Mr. Manners: 

I don’t drink. I try to dress okay. I don’t have a home, 
and I sleep here and there. I work when I can. 
Sometimes I feel like ending it all. 

Recently, a policeman gave me a ticket for trespass- 


| ing as I slept on the grounds of an apartment building. I 


never make noise, and the trespassing charge depressed 

me tremendously. Should I have said “Thank You” to 

the policeman for a “gift” of a ticket I didn’t want? 
Curiously, Sleepless on Shattuck 


Dear Sleepless on Shattuck: 

By all means, yes! The police are here for the 
“Cause”, which is maintaining social order! Your need 
to sleep is, unfortunately for you, disorderly conduct at 
its worst. In a free society, your right to sleep ends 
where my right to not have to step over your prostrate 
body begins. 1 recommend not sleeping anymore until 
you can afford a big brass bed, and a house to put it in. 
Sleep i is only for those who can afford it. 

Sternly yours, Mr. Manners 


Abigail Van Smoot speaks her mind 


Dear Mr. Manners: 
On a normal day, as we rush here and there shopping 


Prayer For A Friend — 
Dying Of AIDS 
by Claire J. Baker _ 


May you become over and over. _ o 
a shooting star casting 
hypnotic tracks af wonder’ 


for many 


for others 


May heaven provide a ee : for a handful 


descent than chancy life could offer. L 


On this clear night _ 


: ut for all 
we sit at the valley’ s eden 


anticipate your spectacular path — — | | 


is for now 


no hope for tomorrow 


possible change ahead 
but no guarantees 


heartening respite 
bridging temporary gaps 


shelter food 
companionship 


Art by Mike “Moby” Theobald 


and running errands in North Berkeley, we can run in for 
a delightful cup of coffee or tea at Peet’s. Some people 
claim it is a cult based on a drug (coffee), but I won’t 
voice an opinion. The wonderfully appointed oak fur- 
nishings complement the perfectly roasted coffee. 

The only thing that spoils the gracious atmosphere are 
the homeless people. What gauche taste in clothing! 
Why don’t the police simply round them up and ship 
them off in leg irons? A person could trip on their out- 
stretched legs! The City could be sued for an unattrac- 
tive nuisance! Orinda has the right idea. 

There are also several wonderful flower shops and 
shoe stores nearby. The juice store is fun, but a bit dated. 
Black Oak Books is nearby. If you feel sorry for these 
homeless people (the curs!), why don’t you buy a book 
on homelessness and give it to them? They could use the 
books to build a small shack. 

Haughtily yours, Abigail Van Smoot 


Dear Abigail: 

The problem is that many homeless people are quite 
literate and would probably actually read any books you 
gave them, which would only add to their social alien- 
ation and inability to fit into normal society. 

Also, rather than sue the City Council over this mat- 
ter, why not sue the homeless people who have legs so 
impolitely long? Surely, if etiquette means anything at 
all, it means that one’s body should be tastefully laid out 
on an elegant divan or an antique sofa, not sprawled all 
over a public sidewalk as if a person has no breeding! 


or NOW 
by Virginia K. Anderson 


But 
to wander the streets 
un-settled un-friended 


to close a life. 
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Grammar Lesson 


by Virginia K. Anderson 
The infinitives of age should be | 
to do 
- to share 
to remember. 


is the cruelest coldest way 
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Yours in Good Taste, Mr. Manners 


Poor, poor pitiful me 
Dear Mr. Manners: | 
I am a homeless guy, and I’m lonely for a girlfriend. I 
don’t have any money, or car, or good clothes. I have 
love to give, and I’m sensitive. I can’t get to first base 
and it’s killing me! 
Truly yours, A Sensitive Soul 


Dear Joe Sensitive: 

“Poor, poor, pitiful me” — give it a rest! Commodity 
yourself! Make yourself into a thing, a commodity. 

Stuff your feelings, get a low-paying job (of which 


there are a good number), and get some good-looking 


packaging. We are not people. We are the “human ele- 
ment”. Many women are interested in “resource extrac- 
tion”. Try to look like you have some resources to extract!! 

Think about the pet rock — you don’t need sub- 
stance, just good packaging! There is a “homogenization 
of consciousness” today. You’ve got to fit the mold, or 
-you’re going to be alone. 

Forget about imagination. Forget about true individu- 
ality. Buy some style! And buy a clue while you’re at it! 

Cost-effectively yours, Mr. Manners 


More whining about police harassment 


Dear Mr. Manners: 

I have noticed great disparity in the punishment 
meted out to impolite street people. Gypsy Catano was a 
tribal leader in Berkeley for years, but he was very 
impolite to the police. It is impossible to prove, but the 
story is that when he choked on a chicken bone (a true 
story!), the police moved very slowly and let him die. 

Other street people dress in the typical, middle-class 
style, keep a low profile and run into less police harass- 
ment. What say you, Mr. Manners? 

Sincerely yours, Fed Up 


Dear Fed Up: 

How right you are. Remember the Chicago Seven 
defendants in 1970? They were loud, addressed the 
judge by his first name, put their feet on tables and 
chairs, spoke out of turn, etc. One of them was chained 
and gagged; most of them were hit with multiple counts 
of contempt of court. 

Any well-advised defendant (or street person) goes 


_on Full Etiquette Alert to show respect for the police, the 


judge, the judicial process and the community at large, 
in the hope of planting the feeling that someone who 
would not dream of violating the etiquette of the society 
would be even less likely to violate its laws. 

Obey! Submit! Bow to Big Brother! Genuflect to the 
police state! Uh, sorry, I got carried away there... What I 
meant to say was, be polite to all authority figures, and 
maybe they’ Il let you go on living. ; 

Reproachfully yours, Mr. Manners 


For the Street People 
| by Claire J. Baker 


| Burdens are like trees, no two altke. 
| Some outweigh the person 

| who flattens like a crocodile or 

| acommunion wafer, while cares 

| the size of matchsticks are 

nearly blown away by laughter. 


| Today a neighbor’s cross glared red neon 
| for His Pain Is Worse Than Mine. When 
| my self-pity competed, we both lost. 


| The heaviest can be whacked into 

| bearable size with a sharp ax — lucky 
| hot to leave the struggler lame. 

| Or one can use a pen knife, take 

| a lifetime, and patiently sip 

| the strong coffee of humanity. 
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